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the burghs for teaching reading and writing.1 Anoth^effect was
the increasing interest in education shown by the town cecils, anc
their claim to have a share in the patronage of schools. ^^lejSrsL
recorded appointment to a school by a burgh was that at Peebles
in 1464, The claims of the burghs led them into conflict with the
Church and we shall see that the Reformation speeded up the
process by which the burghs obtained control over their schools.
Dr. Strong illustrates this development by the following example.2
In 1418, at Aberdeen, the master of the school was presented for
examination to the Chancellor by the Provost and the community
of the burgh. In 1509 John Merschell was appointed by the
"provost, bailzeis, counsale, and communite" without reference to
the Chancellor. This occasioned an appeal to Rome by the Church,
but the quarrel concerning the patronage of the school broke out
again in 1538. The town council appointed Hugh Munro, but
the Chancellor had already selected Robert Skeyne. The council
prevailed, but when Munro retired in 1550 the new master, James
Chalmer, was appointed by the burgh council and sent to the
Chancellor for admission "as vse hes bene tharrof in tymes
bigane." The claim of the town councils was a reasonable one
since in many cases they had undertaken the provision and upkeep
of the school buildings and even the payment of the master's salary.
There are also instances where the Church authorities and the
council combined to exercise supervision over the school.
The earliest known teaching of Greek in Scottish schools is
1534, when Andrew Melville was taught the language by a French
teacher in the grammar-school of Montrose and later surprised the
masters at the University of St. Andrews by being able to read
Aristotle in the original. Greek was introduced into the schools
of Aberdeen about 1540, and, as in England, a few schools taught
Hebrew. Owing to the close friendship between Scotland and
France, the teaching of French was fairly widespread, and shortly
after the Reformation the town council of Edinburgh licensed a
schoolmaster to keep a school for the teaching of French.
The supporters of the Reformation had grown so powerful by
1543 that they influenced Parliament to enact that the Bible might
be read in English or Scottish translation. In 1557 the lords of
the congregation, inspired by John Knox, drew up their covenant,
1 Grant (op. d/., p. 63) thinks that the earliest lecture-school was that in
Edinburgh in 1479.
2 T Strong.  A History of Secondary Education in Scotland^ pp. 33-4, Clarendon
Press, 1909.